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ABSTRACT 
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A study was perforsed to invebtigat^V the psychbioc£al 
Characteristics of adult basic education (ABE^ and adult seconda'ry 
education (AS^)* students and the extent to whicfh th^e" concerns ar^ 
affected by educational experiences. Several r^^earch/gue^ti^oi^s Were 
foraulatedf for exasple, what proportion of abe/aSE studetitis have a - i 
"f a vorab^le- ratio" " of positive aspects of fin > go- s^age. crisis over t^e 
negative' aspects? Seventy-two volunteer AjE/ASB students, aged 
siitteen to s<»venty, were given a self- description questionnaire to 
deteraine their perceptions of their psyc%osd|cial charf^C^^ri sties. 
Also, ah educational experience questionnaire vas adainistered to 
determine the Tektent to which . students believed their educational' 
programs helped thes deal positively; or negatively witli their 
concerns for trust, autonbsy, initiative, and/or industry- The \ 
proportion of s^strusting students in the sample wis greater thaii the 
proportion of trusting' students; but ,the proportion /saving high 
pertinent, concerns for trust was greater than th6 proportionl having ^ 
low pertinent concerns for trust, ABE/ASE students vieiiing thesselves 
as 'having a sense of positive autonosy was greater than the | 
proppr^tion viewing themselves as haying a seitse of shaae and doubt. 
It appipars fros 'another finding Cf this research that ABE/AS^ 
prograks are generally doing well in proaoting podTtive psychosocial 
-development alid in controlling negative influences. j^S) i 
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Introduction 



•This paper reports the findings o^ a research project that was 



conducted during the . Spring of 1978 • The study investigated the 
pjsychosocial charact^^rlTstics of adult basic education (ABC) and 



adult secondary education (T^E) students and the 



extent to which 



these concerns sire affected by. ^ucatioiial expefi|ences • 



Much of the[ literature on «the psychological 



and sociological 



charact6risjbics ^f ABE and ASE students (Anderson and Kiemi, 1969.; 
Hastings ^/l96 8; I^avale and Lindsey, 1977) suggestad that many are 
••mistruet^g , "4;ependent , " "lack initiative,'? and "lacking^ in ^elf 
conf;irGence • ^ Alt Plough the terms arid concepts used by the ^ ^authors 
wei^e not grounded ^ in a common point of reference, or base'd^On in;:^^ * 

\ ' • ' . y - 

depth empirical research, their research findings painted a negative 
portrait of ABE cuid^ASE students The present study- provided a 
' "test" of the literature to det^^rmihe. the psychosocial charac- 
teri^tics of ABE^ and J^SE students, when investigcL^ied- from an in-. 
depth psychological framework, are similar tiO the descriptions 
which were prevalent in ^he litei^ature. • ' J - 

The literature concetning\ the classrpom envjironment of ABE 
and A^E classes (Mezirow et al., 1975; Kr^itlow,| 1972; Flaherty, 
1970) s^agges ted that teachers who maintain highjstudent enroll- 
ments tend to dpfevelop trusting, friendly relationships^ with 
student^s. In a gerferal sense, this study asked^ "Aife. stich - . 
concerns reariy important^ to ABE and ASE students?" and "Dofls i 

the edu4?ational<' experiences of ABE and ASE programs facilitate 

• ■ ■ ' 

such concerns?" rj 
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The terms ABE and ASE were used in this study to describe stu- 
dents who were enrolled in literacy programs for the -purposes of 
Increa^ng their compet;idknce ^in reading , writing / compiiClng, pur- 

■ J / r: 

suing career goals , developing copiing skills and/or obtaining i 
general education development (GED) diplomas. AJ^^students were 
those students who were enrolled in grade levels through 8 . ASE 
students were those enrolled in grades taquivalent ,to 9 through 12. 

Restearch Questions " 

To address the problem outlined cUbove, several iresi^arch ques'- 

tions were formulated: — • 

• 1. what proportion of the ABE - and ASE students in the sample 
haVe a "favorable ratio" of the positive aspects' of aft ' 
ego-stage crisis ovajc the negative aspects? 

2. What proportion of the ABE and ASE students in the sample 
{ have high pertinent, low pertinent, or inconclusive per- 

' tinent concerns for "Trust," "Autonomy," "Initiative," . 
t > and/or "Industry?" " 

3. a. What proportion of the ABE auid ASE students in the 

sample believes that the educational experiences in, 
ABE euid ASE programs greatly influen9ed them to*^ 
become more positive in respect to their psychosocial 
concerns for trust, aujbonomy, initiative, «uid/or 
industry? What proportion believes this influence 
* , has been minimal? What proportion believes"* this in- 

t^fluence helped some, but, not greatly? 

b • What proportion of j the ABE and ASE ^students in the 
. sample believes that the educational experiences in 
ABE and ASE programs greatly- influenced them to 
become more negative in respect to their psychosocial 
^. concerns for trust, autonomy initiative, and/or 

industry?- What prcff>Ortion believes this influence 
I has been minijiial?. What proportion beli^^^es this 
"influence hei^ed some, but, not greatly? > 



EKLC 



4 Backgitound ' \ 

. ■ ■ 'I" 1 • . ''V 

ABE and ASE programs were mandated by the federal government 
to provide lllli:erate and functional Illiterate adults a me^s to 
acquire and upgrade thpi^ literacy skills. The s^ prograzjo^ areas * 
are. In their Infancy Ih t^rms of being academic programs of study, 
and are st^Lll developing In their eUbllltles to f aicllltate the- learn 
liig ^ti^eeds of the studeijits ^who enr9ll In ABE and ASE classes. Since 
these prpgrpti areas are young. In t^rmfi of their history th^ lack . 
a foundalitlpn that Is built on^caxefully designed research studies 
that fpcus dn the specific problems of rhe field. For example, 
mai^y t^eacners who teach AB& and ASE studehts have relied .on the ^ ' 
literature that' describes the "disadvantaged'* adult (Anderson and 

■ I I f 

, Niemii ,. 3/969) to get an idea of the types of students they should 

4xpect in their classes. This type. of situation has prompted 

' I . / * \ ' . . * - ' , • ^ > 

Qtlief authors (Kavale and Ijilndsey, 1977) tp call foi^ more research 

on problems, that are specific to ABE and ASE programs. 

■ • ' "T. . / ' ! ' * . ' / 

ABE amd/or* ASE program", the teaching/leai^ning ehviiji^- 
ment, that is, the transactions betwee^^ teactiers amd students ^and^ J 
a^ong students, becomes a cnicial^element jLn the student -s chbic^ 
to remain in the progreim (Kavale and Lindsay , 1977; Mezirow et all.. 
Therefore, to Jbe effective in offering programs that facil- 

■ • / " . " - A ■ i. > ' 

itate the ne^ds- of ABE and ASE students, the teachers of these 
students shoill'd hav^ a thorough knowledge of the characteristics 



of ^he students enrolling in their classes , the psychosocial conce 



ms 



of those stuplents, and the e*tent to which the educational ejiviron.- 
me^t af^fects psychosocial concerns . * . 

The literature concerning the psychological and sociological 
chi^racteristics of students indicated that many have riegatiye char- 
acteristics. This literature also indicated that teachers tendi? to 
establish classroom environments that respond to such negative ^char- 
acteristics (Mezirow et al., 1975; Kreitlow, 1972) . That is, teachers 
tend to place a high priority -on establishing friendly, trusting ' 

relationships with students. 

, • , • • ' , ■ I . . . 

The literature on the current problems and concerns of AB^ and 

ASE teachers indicated that the high "rates of absenteeism and I the 

dropout rate are major areas of concern (Mezirow et al. , 1975) . 

other authors have argued that teachers should be moj^B sensitlv^^ 
» ■ % . ' i 

Q the peculiar needs and characteristics of adults ^s learners 



(Hand, .1968) and that teachers jieed to understand the sttidents ii> 

• * » ■ ■ ' . 

their own sub-culture's (Kreitlow, 1965) . These authors argued 
further that more i^p^.cific research is needed to investigate ^the 
' chatracteristics and diond^rns of these students. 



The i?eview of th$ bidkground literature indicates that many, of 



the studies that identified psychological and sociological charac- 
teristics of 'ABE and ASE students were not grounded in any theoret- 
ical framework. Therefore, the terms and concepts they used to 



describe these, students are questionable in terms of the^i^meanijp 
and appiicabilifty , i.e., certain terms have theoretically b^sed ) 
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meanings "and tend to Change with the theory, e.g., the term "self- 
con^cept." Also, most of these studies have attempted to explain 
the/ psychosocial characteristics of ABE and ASE students by drawing 
, inferences ^rom an examination of the students ' environmental 
«urrolindings (Anderson and Niemi, 1969>. These authors implied that 
there i* a close relationship between the individual's environmental 
surroundings and his/her amount of ego strength. For 'example, ' 
Arlderriron and Niemi (1969) argued that because a great number of 
disadvantaged people are dependent .on public assistance , they can 
be characterized by their lack of §ie If -confidence and their develop- 
ment of dependency attitudes . ^he methodology of these studies 

appeared to lack an in-depth focus on the specific psychosocial 

•> • ■ • ' 

characteristics and concernts of students . 

■ / 

The present study employed a methodology which provided for a 

*■ ? . 

tighter r^^arch design than those studies reviewed in the litera- 
ture. It employefl the theoretical framework of a depth psychology, 
t 

in investigating the psychosocial characteristics of ABE/ASE students 
More specifically, this study employed the ego stage model developed 
by Erik Erikson (1963) to identify and describe the psychosocial 
characteristics of students. Erikson 's model provided ^n in-depth, 
the;,oretically grounded approach to the study of the problem and 
also provided a basis ^ for consistency in analyzing and interpreting 
the results.. This model described human development in termf of 
iigh€ ego stages in which the individual, through his/her egor must 



*;•,.• ■ / ■ . I 

confront inner and outer .conflicts. It* provided a tt^eoretical bi^si0 

\ ■ . • .. . ' ■ ■ 

firom w^ich to investigate the subject vithin his/her environment 

■* . . ■ , 

and the manner in which the environment has inf l^nced^ the develop 
ment of the ego. iV ^ 

This study operational i zed the theoretical constructs of Erik- 
son's model threugh the upe of. attitude scales. These attitude 
scales were used to father information on students' psychosocial 
characteristics and concerns in an objective and systematic manner. 
This approach allowed^ the researcher to gather similar infohnation, 
in a consistent manner, from all the subjects in the sample. 'It 
also gave the researcher tighter control over the sampling process, 
encouraged a larger Seunple, and provided a more reliable basis 
of consistency in analyzing the data than the other studie«^«^ted 
in the literature. \ 

, - s • 

Theoretical Framework 



This study was based on Psychoanalytic theory. It was concerned 
/ with the application 'of ego psychology to. provide' descriptioiis of 
tbe psychosocial characteristics of ABE/ASE students. • Boyd (1964) 
sugge^sted that there are two strong characteristics o^ ego i^sycho- 
^ lo^y which made it suitable for a study of this nature: a) ego 
psychology describes humin' behavior in. developmental terms; and 
^b) the devc^opaantal terms an<i concepts, employed in ego "psychology 
are rooted in U»e prii^iple of transactions between the growing 
. organisin^ and the. changing environment. Ego psy^lixo^ogy strives to 
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discover the Integrative and disruptive forcee^cting withM^and on 

' the hyman organism as it attempts to handle problems arising fjrom \ 

■ ■ ' \ ■ . . • • \ 

\ various fields of . operation . The model developed by Erik Erikson 

(19^>Kre(presen^s(the specific theoretical formulation, within the 

^ea of ego psych6lbgy, that was employed in this study. ' ^ . . 

« 

Erikson'g Theory 

The toodel described i^i^rikson's theory provides a descriptioi 
of human psychosocial deveVopinent . He postulated that people pro- 
gress through eight ego stages in whj^ch they must confront inner 
and outer convicts. Eact>. successive stage brings the individual 
into mbre con^lex activities and interpersonal relationships . He 
postulated further that each stage follows an "fepigenetic* pattern, 
having its special time of ascendajicy, in which the individual, 
through the functions of his/her ego, must resolve a binary conflict 
or crisis, the sQlution bf which will significantly affect the ego's 

^ut^ure development.. 'I 

- - • 

Erikson also noted that in ^normal, healthy .developnieiit^ o/ the 

ego there is not a sharp polarity to the solution of a crisis. A 

i 1 ' - 

positive solution to a crisis, e.g., trust as opposid to mistrust, 
is also composed of a certain residue of^- the- negative. Also, each 

■ • • " f • r ■ 

crisis exists as an. active dimensioiT of ,the ego as new- crisis a^e 
met. Erikson explained his use of the term "crisis" when he 'sai^^ 
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lire ±n a developmeti'ba^ sense connotie 
;«^'t.as^x'ophe , Ibut: s t:.ux-n±n^ po±nt; , a 
\ Increased vulneiral^lHtiy anca heigh tsened 
^•r'ef or-^, t:tie ot:o9i6ne^±9^ souroe of gener — 
and inalad:)ustoen'e . - (Ek-iJcson « 1968, p. .96) 

-ec^lon ±n Wh^ch an individual resolves each 

the Individual's pe'^sonallty can t>e char«|C — 

vldual who resolved 'the first stage posltlvely 

8 a ••trusting" person « 

t Boyd (1961, 1964, and 1970) added an 
o the^ '•phase— specif Ic*^ concept mentioned 
that :^jidlvl'dual8 who^ have resolved""^hase — 
ve "pertinent" concerns, f.dr these stages at 

lives. He has foixnd that as Individuals ^ 
ic ^oncerns , they have pertinent concerns, 
already jresolved . He has Also found that - * 



hWye pertlnen-t. concerns , at particular points 

o change, their concept of them&A^lves In 

n' question, For example, an individual may 

ncerns for the stage of "Intimacy ^vs . « 

Lt d^^^lcult to positively resolve this 

alve negative- residue in the stage .of "Trust 

^re , the "individual could have a "pertinent" 

trusting. " < ^ 

iges lof this model^^rovi<ie the fessential 
relppment of an adt^lt j^rson^lity . ' The 
IS of an ind4.vidual 'Is sense of identity will 
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be determined, in large^part, byj how weJjl he/she has resolved these 
•go st^ages. In accordance with j the thedry , adults may have "phase- 
specific* concitns for the sta^^s of "Identity vs. Role Confusion," 
"Intimacy vs. Isolation," "Gen^pativity vs. Stagnation," of. ^Integ- 
rity\v8. Disgust/Despair." However, thJy may have "pertinent" 
concei?n8 for any of ti^e first four stiig^s with which they are not - 
content^ 

personalitiy is also significantly influenced by the resolutfori of 



In this sense, the. futut>e development of an adult;'8 
is alsc 



the fitst four stages and their degree of pertinency. 

■ ■ ^ ■ .f . 

' - Methodology 

Boyd (1974) eirgued that manj^ of the assumptions and self- 
perceptions we holq ap human beings are held at bay in the uncon- 
scioys realm of the mind.' These unconscious thoughts emd ideas 
also influence o^ interrelationships with other people and our 
in'trarelationships to ourselves.^ Boyd provided a- more complete 
explanation of the relationship of the unconscious to the s«lf 
when i^^la^d, 

I see the unconscious as, standing for that cluster of 
unexaiplned assumptions which within > their own context f 
attempt to structure transactions. These unexamlnfTd ! 
assumptions remain sy as to share in one way ot afloth^i^ 
a basic proposition \- that an open examination of the \ 
assumption- would destroy some aspect of the individual 'k 
life-view and thfe maintenance of this life-view is T 
crucial to survival. The conscious is observable "In l 
the individual's open examination of assumptions which 
serve as the basis for his decision -making « (Robert 



Boy|[/ 1974, p. 11) 



r 
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[ Th0^«fore, this r*t««rch m^teoiinm^ those assumptions made by 
ABB/ASE studelits, in their everyday functioning, which underli-e 
their decision-fnaXing processes. This objective was accomplished 

through the uie of self-*report .instrvonents . Boyd stated that, 

/ 

The responaes on the self-report instrument are a 
descriptive configuration of the. individual within 
» the ego-8tag4 theoretical framework. This if how 

the individual views hinkself . In a manner of speak- 
ing these responses' give us a si^lf -portrait. • (Boyd, 
1974, p. 25) ' 

In this study the student *k respoyses to statements about 
'him/herself concerning interrelationahips and intrarelationships 
provided a "self-portrait " of ABE/ASE student^. 

. . ■■ ■ ' • ' A ■ 

Instriunentation 

"' , ^ - ■ 

The Self -Description QueBtix>nnaire « 

The instnui^nt used was developed by Robert 69yd and ;BU&se- 

qiient^y tested f or^^reiiability by Boyd and Koskela (1970) . It was 

designed to gather inf ormatioiv on an individual's perception 

his/her Iji^haviojC patterns. The original instrument was composed 

of 160 items and eadh item was c6nstructed to have a positive or 

negative valeVice to the solution of a given ego crisis. Each 

' ■ ' f 

item was located in one of five fields: {Physical, societal, - 

interpersonal, fiunilial, or self; Boyd (1970 > argued that these 

fields represent the scope of an individual *s transactional 

relationships with his/herself, the surrounding environment and 
his/her relationships with other people. He justified the 



.inclusion o^xnes'e f ields, /as essential* tp'the^conatriiction-* of the 
:instrilmeAt .when, he aaid/ ''Eve^ tteia on a personality instru 

meiit hSs'-a contehtv; a.' valence, arid a location field" (p.' 4) . 

This" ins truiftent als.O enjployed^;^ pertinency scale to gat^ier . . 
data on the leveiXof concern a particular i'tem ,has" f or a *given ' 

subject, and a like-unlike scale to determine the extent to which 

•• ■ ■ ■ ■ • • " • -, ■ 

the supDect identified with the statement ori the questionnaire. 
Therefore the individual taking this instrument could make four ' 
- ffossible responses:. 

1) a Statement may hav^e been like the subject" and held a 
high Concern for him/her; 

2) a statement may have- been unlilce the subject and held 
little or no concern for him/her; 

3> a statement may have been like the stibjeot,. but; helcf" 
i little or no concern for him/her ^ 

'^'t. ' ■ 
4) la statement may have begn unlik.6 ti||^ubject, but held '' 
• a high poncern for him/her. W 

Botii^scales had a range of 6 possible responses* by each subjfect. 

,ThiB content validity of this instrument was established by 
Boyd and Col ley in 1966. B(^d and Koskela (1970) established the 
Self^-Description Questionnaire as possessing high internal consis- 
tency, reliability and stability hveasur^s . BoydL. .(>970) concluded. 

It v4fcld appear , ' baseid. On these' results , -Ijhat the Self^ 
Pfescription Questionnaire possesses sufficient reliability 
and yalidity to war raiit :^iar ther .research and to be employed, 
experimentally as an instrument to study ego-stage develop- 
ment among adult populations. (p. i3) 



This ins truinenl^ has also ^^b^ used by other researchers (White ^ ^ 

1976 cind Borger^ 1969, and others) who have foxind it to be. an 

effective measure 'of ego-stage resolutions and' pi^rtinent concerns • 
'■• ' . ' ^' ^ ' - , ' • 

Because^ of ~ the. nature of thj& sample and practical constraints ^ 

suci:i as a sample 6ompo^ed of. functionally illiterates smd low. .1^^^^*^ - 
ates, and time limitations /va shorter^ form of the Self -Description 

Questionnaire was employed in this study « Boyd (1974) indicated 

that the use of the short form is .appliCaible in small ' grqi^^ , such 

as classes rj^Vhen he said, 

Neither th^ Self-Description Q-sort nor 'the Self-Des- 
cription- Otiestionnaire could be used in their existing 
format; to provide the kind of data that was required to 
establish congruency * It was necessary to have some 
reading on what an individual was willing to give to 
other group members and what he wanted from them. It - 
was possible to r^strijctWe the existing items in order 
to have them read i^^he manner to fit thfe requirements^..: 
Three of the fi^e fields were dropped, physical, society 
and family, and the remaining two fields, people and " 
salf, werg retained^ (Boyd, 1974, p. 53) 

Boyd argued further that this form has two advantages : 1^) it ; 

focuses on the two fields which are clearly the most central aspects 

i 

of small groups; and 2) the form is much shorter, i.e., 64 items^^ 
and therefore would be a real advantage in te)rm3 of the amount of 
time needed for administration. ^ 

• Although the items on' this instrument were non-techiyical-^in 
language construction and accommodated middle-class lai^guage usage, 
a problem was anticipated in using it with a low-literate popu?- 
lation« This problem was controlled ^or by,: 1) revising the ^ 
language of the questionnaire to be more readable to a low-literate 



population; 21 {^lacing the revised instrtunent on audio tape' tp be 
adbmin^stered vlct taped recqrdlng; cind 3) pretesting the instrument 

'with a group of ABE/aIse Students to aSsess^ its effectiveness/ ^ 

» ** ' ♦ * 

clarity and applicability to such^ a .population. The resAlts lof 

■ . * * ■ ' - . > * . • - 

the pre^-test are discussed later in thig paper. ► - > 

. , r \ ^ • . •" - • ■ *^ V 

• . .1 ■» • ■ ■ ■ ^ * ■ - ' ^ • 

>Iii suinmary; . the' ^elf-^Desl^cription Questionnaire was employed 
in this study to provide a "self-portrait of ABE/ASE students* 
^percep^tions of the^i^ psychosocial characteristics. Such a /self- 
portrait provided information' on the sjtudent\s conscious and un-' 
conscious perceptions of hipi/herielf , It also provided a basis 
for drawing generalizations about thes^ students V ^characteristics 
and those concerns they .consider to be pertinent at this point 
in their liv^s* ' ■ ^' V ^ v . 

' ^ The Educational Experience Qtiestionnalre 

Tjjiis instrument was developed in the f6rm of ai^^^titude^ 
scale to assess students ' belief s and /behaviai::s concerning ^the'' 
extent to which their ^sychqsocial concerns for tpist^V autonomy , 
initiative, and/or industry were facilitated through the educa-. 
tional environment of ABE and A^^ sislasses . / 

^; . ■ , - . ; ■ 

This instrument was also designed to assess, the affect that 

i , * 

returning to an educational setting. has made on the personality 
of ABE and ASE students. . ^ach statement began with the phrase * 
ISince being in school again,." and vas designed to focus the 



subject '-s attention on two aspects of personality development a* • 
they relatfed to tHfe experiendis he/she had rencount|ered in the ABE/ftSE 
class or ijroarain. These £wo aspects were:/ a) the first four sta^res 
of Efikson*s model'; ^and b)- the interpersonal field and self -Afield 
a-s defined by Boyd (197O0 Therefore, ea^h statement that the' 
s.ubj^t responded to should h^ve indicate)^ a positive or neg* 



aegative"^^^^^^ 



solution of one of the first yfour stages located in Erikson?s model; 

' ' - ' ' - ' - ' / - ' " '-^ 

bjfeen located in either thfe field of intetpersoi;^l relationships 

or self; arid indicated progress or retroj^resg in , relation to the 

stages in, Erikson's model which resulted from their experiences 

in the program ♦ . The scoririg^ for this instrument was done oh a 

six point, like - unlike scale. " ' ^ 

The content and construct validity was established by asking / 

a. panel of five graduate students and two ABE/ASE teachers to >/ 

assess a pool of 120 potential items . They were asked to comment ' 

on each statement's clarity and language usage. After evaluating ' 

the responses from these individuals a group discussion was held 

■, ' ' ' ■ » * 

to clarify conflicting points of view. . - ' ^ , ^ 

Based upon the input of these persons, the statem^ts were - 
revised, A panel of three judges, consisting of threei professprsy 
was then asked to rank the 'statements in teti^fs of their applica-. ^ 
,bility to measure the variables under study. From these rankings 
and. feedback 48 statements were selected^to form the final instru- 
ment. To control for the interreiiability of the judging proc^ure, 
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' each, statement was placed on the front i>f index (^rds . Th& stage 

' ' ' ' ' ■ ' • ' .. • , 

\ and valence of Erlkson's model, the field, and the weight for each 

) ■ • •• ■ V ' : / , ., _ • 

/ Statement was placed on the back of the oaro^ Two experts in this 
field of study were asTced to judge the content and construct valid- 
ity of each statement.- Those statements not receivin^lOO per'cent^ 

• agre'ement, between ±h'e tyo judges and the researcher wer6 revi-se^ 
and the' proc^dtfte* descrijbfed abbver-was .repeated. The final ins'tlru-. 
ment, consisting of 48 statements^ was composed of only those / 
statements receiving 100 percent agreement. The reliability ot ' ' 
the instruinent is discussed later ip this paper. ^. | ^ 

In summary/ the Educational ExpeirijStfice Questionnaire was'/ 
developed to /provide information on' the extent 'to which ABE and .= 



ASE students /believe that tJjie educational programs in«4^hich vthey 

were enralled vhelped th^fi tfo ^deal with their concerns for .trusty 

" ' ' ' • \'' - ^ ■ ^ ■ - /. ■ 

autonomy, initiative, and/<ir industry in a positive or negative 

^hfe instrument were phrased in a 



maAner. The statemeints of 



mannei: that would require the subject to reflect on the extent 
1?o which the educational fenvironmen-^ has influenced him/her ♦to 
chcinge in respect to these \concerns . ^ 



Pilot Study 



A pilot study was -conducted to test the reliability of the 

> , ■■ ■ • . ' '. . ' ■ '■ > 

two instriunents used in this study and to test' the applicability 

-J ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

of the instruments to ja population of ABE/aSE students. A sample 
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of 3.0 students volunteered to participate in the pilot study', Tl/e sis • 
■ studej^ts were currently attending classes in two programs located in 
.Madison, Wisconsin. They ranged, in age from 16 to 4'8 , and represented 
a ydriety of racial - groups ^ e .g . ^ ^aclp Americafis , White Ameridans, g' 
^ Puerto ' Ricans, Mexican- Ameyioajis ; etC i This group appeariBd to be 
representafeiivf of the-ABE/ASE student population fpr the bulk of 
the* programs •l.ocated in Southetn Wisconsin, Only those students ^ 
attending^ ABE or KSE. classes were included in the pildt study sample, . * 
Students enrolled in -other .programs , such as English as a Second * 
Language y we r6 excluded. * ^ 

The instruments were admihistered in a group^ormat when « 
possible. On 'two^ occasions the instruments Were~ administered to X 
individual students. Each admiriiatration took 45 minutes to orie^ " 
hour, and followed • the same format : s^} an explanatipn of the ^ * 

•■ . . . 'Ot ■ • • ■ • . ' 

purpos,e of the research; b) a demgnstration of how, score the • 4 
• - ■ ■ * ■ V/ 

answer' sheets; c) a promise to make the results available to the- 

participants; and d) the administration of the instruments* ^ All 

teats were administered by this resfearcher, ' ' ^ . 

" \ ) ^ • ' , - ' . . ' r ^ / 

Reliability of - the Instruments , 

■ • • ' ' ' :' ■ • / • ' \ . ■ ■ ■' % 

To test the internal const'atency of the/ two instruments, an » 
analysis of variance, item analysi^ technique was applied to the 
data. Frank Baker (1965) has argued that the ^ ' 



Ite^i parameters ^^estojua ted Jay' such techniques provide a 
Dpwdrful concept'ual ba^is for describing item charac- 
xerilsticq that is liieaningfiai to both- the test constry- 
ctori and the psychometrician . (p. 167^ ^ ■ 

The j^eliabilit^ coefficients computed using this technique 

were all ^Jjsry fiigh. The R for the like-unlikfe stcale of the 

rs«lf-Description Qufestionnaire'" was ,93, for the pertinency scale 

.97, and for th^ Educational Experience Qufesftioiinaire >93.. . • 

.■ ■ - . , . . *■'< J ■ ■■ 

Sxnce few prc^lems were encountered by us in^ these instruments 

" - ' ■ ■ ■> ^ . ■ • ■ . . . ■ 

•with ABE/ASE Students, arid since they were estimated tp be highly v 

■ . ■ ■ ' . " ' ■ ■ . •, 

reliable the dec4sion%was made to proceed with the study . The 

only change in- administration odcurrAd to help student is uriderstand 

'the scoring , of th^ instriiineiits . The^ tei^ins like-unlike were^^versed 

to Coiricide with the way ther instruments were scored/ . \ 

'■ ' ■ \ ■ * ■ ■ . ■;■ \- ■ ^ ■ ; ■• ' ■ . '^'^ ■ '• 

The sample for this study wa^^draw\^ from two vocational tech-^ • 
nical districts in the state of Wisconsin. The researcher visited 
five prografc[is in these districts and solicited volunteers to^ 
participate in the study. A total of 42 students participated. 
The composition of the students in this sample was similar to. 
^ those students. in the, pilot study in terms of their ag6s\ race^i 
length of time ■ in the program, and general background . However , 
the age tange was from 16 to 7Q. To increase the size of the V 

I . ... - ■ • V\ - 

sampler the decision was made to combine the pilot study sample 

with the sample for the major study. This decisioh was made^ .\ 

because: a) -the difficulty Of getting. ABE/ASE students to . ' \ . 




participate in a^ study of this nature r b) the time and expense in- 
vdlved in furthef testing, c) the fact that no significant fa^anges 
occurred the test administration procedures , and d) the two 
jsamples possess simileu: demograplv-c characteristics. Therefore',: 
a total" of 72 students' partlcipaj^d in this study. ^ 

■ . ^ \ ■ \ • ■ " *.- V ' \ 

i " L Findings and .Analysis of Data' ' 

* ' This, section discx^ssesf the findings- of this research and the 
^^alysis of d^ti.. The findings are presented in tables to provide; 
^ qui^k summarV of^the descriptive f orm of . the d^ta. Each table 
is discussed bV a brief capsize analysis.' The purpose of each 
anai^is is to Idiscuss the important points of the data presented 

in the taibles . \ . ' ■■ » 

- • i . ^ 

. ■ . - u : . . ■■ • ' : ■ 

. Table 1 ' 

. The percentage ASP/ASE Stu(Jents Who Re'solved the Eight Eg^o-Stages 
Positively, Nje^aitiveiy, or Inconclusively ^ and the Rarige of Spores 
for Each Stage \ / 



Percentages 



Eg^ Stages I^jositiVe Negative Inconclusive^ ' Range^ 



Trust 


30 


;56 • 


. ^ 55 


.56 


13 


.89 


-15 


to 


+11 


Autonomy 


55 


.56 


27 


.78 


16 


.67 


- 9 


to 


+10 # 


Initiative 


37 


.50 


56 


.94; , 


' 5. 


.56 


-11 


to 


+16 it 


Industry 


65 


.28/ 


23 


.61 


ii, 


.11 


-11 


to 


+ 9, ■ I 


Identity 


51 


.39, 


38 


.89 


9. 


.72 - 


r 9 


to 


+18.' 


In'^imacy 


69 


.44 


27 


.78 


2, 


.78 


- 7 


to 


+13 . 


Generativity ' 


76 


.39 


16 


.67 


6. 


.94 


- 6 


to 


+14 


Integrity 


47 


.22 


44 


.4*4 


8. 


.33 


-19 


to 


+14 



Note: N = 72 • 

a. The prbportion luider this category wdi too close to the mean to 
• called poisitive or negative 

ERJC tbeorfitiqal range was from -20 to ^+20 
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i ■ ■■ ■ ■ . 

- ., ^ . 

Tabl^ 1 describes the psychosocial 'characteristics of the ABE/ 

ASE students in the sample l^y presenting the percentages of students 

who liad positive , negative , and inconclusive ego-stage resolutions 

for all. eight .stagei^^ and the range of scores for each stage. T|i 

data show that a larger -percentage of the students haA positive ego 

§tage resolutions fojfK^e stages* of autonomy , industry , identity , 

intimacy, gener at ivity and integrity. A larger percentage of these 
■ ■ " : . . . ' \ • / " ^ * ' 

students had negative egb-stage resolutions for the 8€kges of . 

r- ' ■ » . ■ ■ ■ . ... _ ■ -.'^^ 

trust and initiative. The largest percentage of negative resolu- * . 
tions was in the stage of initiative and the smallest percentagfek^ 
of negative resolutions was ^in the speaq^ of generativity, M<^e 
students resolved the stage of gepferativity positively and fewer 
st^udents resolved the stage/of trust positively. 

The iiiconclusive catecjbry in Table 1 indicates the ego stages 
about which ,the students m the sample were more or less ambivalent , 



The data in^ the table shews .that the students were more, eunbivalent 

' ■ * . . ■ • 

^bout their ego-stage resolutions of the stage of autonomy and 

least ambivalent about their e^go-stage resolutions of the stage. 

• * ■ ■ . • ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■ 

ot intimacy. 1 

■ ■ ■ : ■ " • - . 1 ■ ■ - - • - ■ 

The range of. scores indicates the ego stages in which indivi- 
dual students scorfifd most negatively^ or most positively. The 
lowest possible score for a particular stage was. -20 and the 
highest possible score was +20. In reading the table it can be, 
seen' that at least one student scored almost at the limit of the 

1 ■ ■ ■> I 
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scale in the ego stage of pegativS intimity. AAp, one Tstudent; 

scored neat the limit of the scale in the ego stage of positive 

*• ■' " »■ - • ' " ' ' ■ ' 

identity. . v ' ^ ' 



* Table 2 



The percentage op^KMi/ASE students Who. had «igh Pertinent , Low 
"pertinent; or Ix^onclusive Pertinent Concerns for the First Four 
jEgo Stages euid tlhe Range of Scores for E^ch Stage » 







Percentages' • ^ c 




Ego Stages 


High * 
Pertinency 


Low 
Pertinency 


Inconclusi^ 
^ Pertinency 


Range^; 


Trust 


52.78 


31,94 


15.28 


— 1 

9 to- 47 


Autoncxny ' 


40.28 


V 50.00 


9.^2 


9 to 4e\ ' 


Initiative 


34.72 


51.39, ' 


13.89 


.10 to 44 \ 


Industry 


45.83 


. 40.06 


11.11 


8-tb 46^ \ 


Note:' N « 
' X = 


72 
28 

i f 




e 




a. The theoretical range 


was from 8 


to 48 • 





\- 



' ' ■ ■ ■ 

, The data in Table 2 describe thq percentage of high, low and . 
inconclusive pettinefflb. concerr\s of the students ±A the sample for 
the first four stages , and the range of scores for each stage '. 
These data shqw that a larger percentage of these. students had 
high pertinent concerns for the stages of trust and industry eind 
low pertinent concern^ for the stages of autonomy and initiative. 
The percentages in the incohcluisive category indicate these students 
werV least amb.iyalent about their pertinent concerns for truat. 
The range «of scores show that at least one student in the sample 
ha.d an extremely low pertinent concern which was in the stage of 
industry and one student had em extremely high pertinent concern 



I 



the- stage; of trust. 
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^ . Table '3 ; (' 

■ ; • , . • 

»ABE/A6E Students' Rating of the Positive Educ>ational Influence on 
the First Fovu: Ego Stages as Being Minimal, Intermediate, or Gr4at 

— ^ — -X — . ' . , ^ 

* ■ ' _ Peroehtages Jt, • 

Ego Stages ' Minimal Intermediate Great ■ . 

' /I 



■ " ' ( • 








> 








Trust ^ 


- 6 


.94 . ' 


56 


.94 . 


36'. 


11 




Autonomy * 


2, 


.78 


56 


.94 


40. 


28 




Initiative 


6 


.94 y 


73 


.61 


19. 


44 


Industry 

r 

^ 


11' 


.11 ■ V 


48 


.61 


to. 


28 





Notj|: N =» 72 

The data in Table 3 describe the degree- - minimal, intermediate 
or .great - to vdiich 'the students in the isamp-le perceived that their 
educational experiences had a positive 'ihfluencfe on their se'lf-/ 
iionages in respect to the first four ego stages . These data show 
that the most positive educational 'influence vas. on developing auto- 
nomy. More students rated the influence on autonomy as being great 
^and a small percentage 6f-±hese students rated the influence on 
l^his stage ^to be minimal, ihe data i»^ Table 3 also show thkt the • 
.least positive educational influence was on developingNjiitiative. 
A small percentage of the students rated the influence on initia- . 
tive to be great and a very large percentage rated it to be- 
intermediate. The students rated t^e positive educational influence 
on trust and industry as being l^s than the influence on autonomy 
but higher than :the influence on initiative . The overall positive 
educational ihf luence'.was intermediate or great on all four eqo- 
Stages; ' 
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Table 4 ' 

AflE/ASE Students Rating of the .Negative Educational Influence on 
the First Tour Ecfo stages as Being Minimal, Intermediate, or Great 



>Ego St^gijs , Minimal^ Intermediate^* Great 



. Percentages 

V ' " — ' — — 



•Trust.,. 
Autonomy 
Initiative 
Industry 



43.06.. 


48.61 


'8,33 


40.28 


51.39 • 


8.33 


36.11 


59.72 


4.17 


50.00 


V 43.06/ 


6.94 



Notei; N = 72 

I 

Table 4 presents data that describe the degree - miniittal, inter- 
mediate,' or great - to which the students in the sample perceived 
that their educational experiences had a negative influence on their 
self-images in respect to the first four ego stages.' The data in 
the table show that the most negative educational influence* was on ' 
developing initiative. Fewer students rated negative initiative ^ 
as heaving a minimal influence arid the largest percentage of -students 
rated negative initiative to^be in the intermediate category! The 
least negative educational influence was developing industry. The 
largest percentage of students rated the "negative influence on . 
industry to be minimal abd a very small percentage rated this ' ^ 
influence to be great , The students fated the negative educational 
influence on trust and autonomy to ^e less than the 'negative influence 
on initiative, but more than the^negative influence on* industry. 



. . . ..\J 

The overall n6gative educational influence, was intermediate or 



.minimal\ on all four ego stages'. 
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. . Conclusion ^ 

The results of the study permit several conclusions to be 

dravm about the psychosocial charadteristics of ABE^ASE students 

and the perceptions these stujdents had the effects x>f their 

^. ^ ' \ ' ' . . * • ' # • ' ^ 

educational experiences on trust, autonomy, initiative and Industry. 

Because of the limitatioi^s in the ^^an?) ling procedure, the conclusions 
should be valid only for .the students and programs that partici- 
pated in the study. .For other ABE/ASE students and programs these 
conclusions cure only suggestive. ■. \ 

In view of the major rihdings from the entire sample, several 
•observations can be made: 1) the findings of this research question 
the conclusions of the authors cited in the. Jbackground literature 
(Anderson and Niemi , 1969; Kavale and Lindsey, 1977) who describe 
ABE/AfiE students as having a self-concept of deipend^ncy^ and lacking 
a; positive sensp of industry; and 2) the findings of this research, 
indicate suppart for the conclusions *of the autho^-s in the litera- 
ture (Anderson and Niemi, 1969 ; Hastings , 1968) who describe ABE/ASE 

■ - • . ■ • . ^ ^ ' ■ ■ • -* 

students as being mistrilsting and lacking a positive sense of 

* • . . • . . ■>••', 

initiative. . * 

A positive sense of trust Was defined in this study as an 
essential trustfulness of others as well as a fundamental sense- 
on one's own trustworthiness. -A sensQ of' positive trust was 
considered necessary to develop one's capacity for faith and .hope ^ 
A sense of mistrust was described as resulting from a combination 



IS of having been deprived ^ divided and abandoned . The 
: inxst:ru8t:ln9 st:udent:s ±n t:lie sample was g^reat:er t^a^n 

■ • ^ I 

m of tijrust^lng 8^udent:s . Thez-ef oz:e , there Is scane 

t to suggest: that most of the sttxdents enrolled In ABE/ASE 

^themselves as being mistrusting. These findings add 

lal support to the conclxislons drawn by Anderson and 

and Hastings (1968), who described the disadvantaged 

ABE/ASE Students 'and/or potential students , as being 

ortlon of students In the sample who' had high pertinent 
trust was greater them the proportion who had low- 
ceirns for, trust. Therefore, tliere ±s som^y^j^tif ication 
at the ABE/ASE students who view themselves as be±n$ 
Lave a tendency to want to change th^t view of them- 

to be^i^neA^more trusting or less trusting* Based upon 
ns with ABE/ASE students, I believe that a majority 
ts who desire to change their • self -images , in respect 
t to become more trusting. My arguments sugges-b that 
ABE/ASE students want to overcome the deep seated 
have of being deprived , divided and abandoned , and 
iheir capacities for faith in themselves and other 

^ * . > 

and Nlemi (196 9) , and Kavale and. Llndsey (1977) , 
idvantaged adults emd/or ABE/ASE students as having 
: of dependency . Conversely , the findings of this 



study^ in^icat^ that the pi^bportion ABE/ASE students who see 
themselves e^s having a sense of positive autonomy Is greater 'than 
the proportion who see themselves a s^. having a sense of shame and 
doubt. The findings also pointed in the direction that indicated 
students who have a sense of positive autonomy have a tendency to . 
be satisfied with that self-image\ These findings , might be explained 
by reviewing the current trends in the greater society that might 
influence these students ' self-images « There currently exists ^in 
the general society, a. tendency for males to project^ ajtrjasculine 
image and to think and feel that they are **masters of their fate" 
and "^molderjs of their destinies. ** Also, the general ' society is 
currently uhdergding social change where femalejs :are being e^ct>\iraged 
to enter new lines of occupations and to perceive of themselves as 



being "indippenilexTt'' Wcpen. THerefore, the researchSi^ bel^ieve.s that 
the^sociai/o^I^^al influence on the self -per ceptloixs of ABE/ASE 
students is probably bn^ of tJ^ major reasons why these students 
view themselves as. being autonomous. 

■ ' ^ 

In tmm research, a sense of positive initiative suggested 

... ^ # 

that an individual enjoyed competition, insisted on goals and 

- ■ . ... ■ • 

derived pleasure from conquest. In short, positive initiative 

was defscribed as a basis for a realistic ^ens^e of ambition and ^ 

purpose. Anderson and Niemi (1969) , and Hastings (1968), corgued 

•"•♦^ " . • ■ - ^ ' 

^at disadvantaged students and/or ABE/ASE students ha4 a negative 
\ ' ' ^' ^ 

sense of initiative. The finding^s yof this s^udy also pointed ip 

th^ direction that indicates most of the students attending ABE/ASE 



prog^rams view themselves as haVihg. a sense of negative initiative. 

."i ■ . " " . ' ■ 

Therefore, the findings indicate most ABE/ASE students have 'a 

tendency to view themselves as having an ex9essive amount of guilt < 

Individuals who have ah excessive amount cf^E guilt aire often radically 

divided within themsl^lves by the inner voice of "self-observation," 

."self-guidance,", and "self ^punishment .X.W ^conscience of these 

individuals t^nds tg "slow down" or to ^Largely "immobilize'^ their 

aggiressive and intrusive energies. The individual is thus resigned. 

.' ■ V 

. t:o meek compliance rather than ttf haying a sense of ambition or a^ 
desire to pursue realistic goals. . " ^ 

This findings -of this study also pointed in the direction tl^a,t 
indicates the ABE/ASE- students who view themselves as having a iense ^ 

■ \ ~ ' ' ^ s ' ' ' ■ 

of negative initiative have a tendehcy to be satisfied with that 
self-image. The low pertinent concelrns that ABE/ASE students tendv^ 
to have for positive initiative tiright alsc be explained - in add*- ' 
ition to having interpsychid conflicts - by looking at the trends * 
in the general society's attitude about (aggression and competition. Y 
There is currently a movement in the gfen^ral society to lowei* the . 
level of competition encouraged in schools and to s>f'ppress the 
aggressive energies of most individuals. To be aggressive^ and 
competitive is viewed as being selfish and inconsiderate. Beiing ^ 
aggressive suggest to most people the idea of being single-minded in 
achieving one's own goals v^ile being incon/siderate pf the goals of oth 
ers. To be competitive is viewed as ^ing interested onl^^ in winning ■ ^ 
and of being inconsiderate Of the person who losers. ' Therefore, tHe 



self -perceptions of ABE/ASE stuj^ents as lacking a positive sense 
of initiat;ive and being, satisfied with that self -image may be «i , 
reflection of their understanding pf how the general society wants^*?!^ 
them to act. . 

■ . ^ w • • ^ ■ » 

Anderson and Niemi, (1969) and Kavale ajid Lindsey, (1977) con- 

eluded tha^ di&fidvantaged adults and/or ABE/ASE studen,ts lacked a o 

positive sensci of ind^try. Conversely, the findings of this study 

point in the /direction that indicates ABE/ASE students tend to view 

.J ■ ♦ ' ' ■ . ' * • 

themselves as hayii;^g a sense of positive industry. That is/ they 

t^nd to «earn recognition by producing things; they can became an ' 

eager and cibsorbed unit "of a ^^oductiye situation; and they tend 

to share in constructing and pt;anning activities. ^The findings 

also indicate ABE/ASE students who have a positive s^nse of Indus* 

try have a tendency to want .to change their sel^ iitiages to becoftie 

more or less industrious. Sinpe most ABE/ASE studeh1:s enroll in 

programs for job .related reasons, e.g. , the /work experience program , 

the researcher believes that most students want to view th^selves 

- *• ^ . ■ V 

as being more industrious. The high pertinent concern most \ABE/ASE 
tend to have for the stage ©f industry might be explained by \ph/e 
fact that they enrolled in th^ jirograms for job relate reasons. 
Their heightened concern and anticipation over job related matters 
would probably^be reflected as a high pertinent concern foo: the 



stage qf industry.* 

^ large proportion of ABE/ASE students in the sample rated 
the positive educational influence'' on the first foiir "ego stages to 
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be minimal or intermediate and a small proportion rated it to be • 
great. Therefore , it appears that tjhe educatibnal programs in 
which ABE/ASE students are enrolled generally do a good job. in 
promoting the positive psychosoW^l development of their students , 
and coittrol ling ^ the negative influences that -could hinder psycho- 
social development. The programs are doing a' bettei" jfD of pro- 
'Ttioting the development of positive, autonomy than they are of ' 
• promoting ^positive initiative. This finding might be explained 
by looking ^t the autonomous nature of ABE/ASE students. ABE/ASE ^ 
students tend, to yiew themselves afe having a ^sense of positive' 

r . ■ ■■ ' , ■ 

, autonomy. The programs that enroll these students undolibtedly 
.have policies that ^bserve the Autonomous nature of t^he students ' 

an<^, encourage students to make many of their own deoi/sMns . 

'J) .. - ...^ ( ■■ .■ . : ) ^ * 
Another finding of ^ig. reseatch indicates that ABE/ASE programs. 

Are not doing as good a 'job of encouraging positive initiative, or 
of discouraging^ the educational influence -on negative initiative, 
as they are for the ^therthtee ego stages considered in the study,- 
This finding might be explained by the fact that many ABE/AS]^ ' 
teachers tend to discourage positive initiative. That is, ABE/ASE 
teasers tend to discourage ^he aggressive behavior of students 
and the competition between students ^tf&t could be used to*build i; 
positive initiative . 

. •■• ' ^- •' [ ' . • ■ ' ■ . t ' • . 
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